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the striped skin of an animal will equally answer the purpose. 
Here, for example, is a drawing from the skin of a tiger (Fig. 4, 
p. 102), perfectly illustrating the process by which symmetry and 
a sense of harmony and order are obtained by a balance of un- 
equal parts along a mesial line. 

The application of this by the Japanese may perhaps best 
be shown by reference to the arrangement ' of divisions and 
shelves in their Hageres, Here, for instance (Fig. 5, p. 103), is 
an ex'.mple : no two divisions are exactly alike or equal— no two 
ever repeated on the same line. 

■ In their common hand-screens or fans the same rule will 
always be found to prevail, and so ingeniously adapted that it is 
productive of almost infinite variety. Here are two examples out 
of a thousand, taken at hazard, not as absolutely the best, but 
perfectly illustrative. It will be observed in one (Fig.* 6, p. 103) 
how elaborately and ingeniously the squares and circles which 



form the chief objects are broken in their line, as well as varied 
in their shapes. 

Here is a simpler example (Fig. 7, p. 103), consisting only of 
two principal outlines — a square and a fan-shape ; but with 
birds and a sun above, and a landscape below, the same effect 
is secured. 

Even a square box is very apt to be disguised by a representa- 
tion of two together— the one beneath the other, in this form 
(Fig. 8, p. 104); and in this instance the surface covered with a 
fine diaper pattern — although Mr. Leighton was led to conclude 
that ' ' diapers and other conventionalised forms were not so popular 
wdth them as with us." They resort to them, however, as it aids 
in securing greater variety, and by no means unfrequently. 

Or if a lacquer box, on which they lavish all their art, be the 
subject of treatment, they will obtain variety even when they 
employ the same or a similar design twice repeated — a rare 
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thing with them — by not only varying more or less the pattern, 
but placing each one in a different position (Fig. 10, p. 104). 

In one of the branches it will be observed a second cone has 
been added, and the perfection of the workmanship shows a true 
love for the beautiful, as well as rare delicacy of hand. 

The illustrations of the same principle are* as I have said, 
infinite. One more must suffice. Here is a lacquer letter-box 
(Fig. 11), one of those now so commonly seen in the shop- 
windows in England and all over Europe, — yet scarcely any two 
can be found alike. 

It will be observed thafr each one of the three objects on the Hd 
differs in form, and the angle at which they are placed is equally 
varied. No two exactly correspond in any particular with the 
other; while two are partly carried over the edge, as well as the 
silken cord of one, to give an artistic effect of careless ease, 
and destroy everything approaching to formality or stiffness. 



In another article I may endeavour to show how far Mr. 
Leighton is correct in concluding that the arts of Japan may be 
said ''in an eminent degree to depend upon the picturesque, 
though rarely to reach the pictorial ; that is to say, they never 
produce a picture, because the principal element of pictorial art 
is wanting— light and shade." They certainly do not, as a 
rule, employ light and shade to make a picture, but they are not 
wholly ignorant of its effect in giving to flat surfaces the de- 
ceptive appearance of objects in relief. As he admits, however, 
almost in the following sentence, that ''Art of the highest kind 
may and often does exist without chiaroscuro,'" the absence of 
it, obviously, cannot be taken as decisive evidence that the 
Japanese have never attained any pictorial power, because they 
do not habitually resort to it, or at any time show much acquaint- 
ance with the resources which it offers to the artist. 

{To be continued.) 
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A. Lambron, Painter. 



E. MoHN, Engraver. 



THIS singu.^^ — but very clever picture was hung in the gallery 
set apart for the works of the French school in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, when it bore the title of ' Un 
Flaneur.' So far as we can ascertain, it is the only painting 
ever exhibited in England by the artist, M. Albert Lambron ; 
nor do we learn from inquiry that he is very much more popu- 
larly known in France than among ourselves. ^ A French 
acquaintance of ours, familiar with the arts and artists of his 
own country, has informed us that M. Lambron painted a large 
picture some few years ago, called ' Une Reunion d'Amis,' repre- 
senting a group of several persons holding a kind oifete in the 
grounds of a cabaret in the suburbs of Paris ; the figures are 
nearly, if not quite, life-size. Another of his pictures, as we 
hear from the same authority, is also a ' Flaneur,' but treated 
very differently from our subject ; and one or two of his works 
have been reproduced in lithography, and published in Paris. 

This is but meagre intelligence concerning an artist who, 
judging from what we have here, is one of no ordinary talent, 
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notwithstanding the rather eccentric manner in which he has 
thought fit to develop it. The attitude assumed by the wearer 
of the cap and bells shows the painter's boldness in design, 
while the drawing of the figure displays great power. All the 
accessories of the composition contribute to give point to the 
humour of the dramatic acting; and the expression of the 
monkey's face, as the animal watches one of the birds helping 
itself incontinently to the cherries in the plate, is inimitable : 
the monkey certainly divides the interest of the picture with its 
master. In the immediate foreground, discarded for the time, 
lies another of the jester's playthings— our old friend, Punchi- 
nello, with^a ludicrous smile on his face. Notwithstanding the 
distorted posture of the jester, there is a very considerable amount 
of grace given to the figure. 

It is a most carefully painted picture, every part of it showing 
minute attention. The border of the panelled wall-paper is a 
great relief to the monotone of the background, filling up what 
would otherwise be an unpleasant blank on the canvas. 
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